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FINAL REPORT TO 'THE 
COOPERATIVE FOR THE ASSESSMENT 
OF EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION : 

/To develop procedures for the selection and training of 
fielS expert's and to*develop guidelines and < procedures 
for field experts to use. 



MEMBERS ; ^ . " ^ 

Frank A. Christensen, Project .Director 
Therese Butzen, Math & Physical Science 
Charles Falk, Chairman/ Business Division 
Robert Johnston, Admissions and Records 
Gene Kimmet, Business Division 
Robert Moriarty, Counseling 

^Barbara Olson, Counseling . • - 

Peter Vander Haeghen, Director, Learning Resources ^ 
Mary Waite, Social Science ' 

• - * 

SPECIFIC FUNCTION OF THE TASIC FORCE ; \/^ 
— ^ — ' y \ ' ^ . 

(1) To develop a philosophy for translating experiential 
learning into academic credit. , 



(2) To review assessment procedures that axe currently 
being' used afsDth'er institutions.^^ ^ 

a. mail survey 

b. ' visits to selected institutions • . 

c . consultants ^ 

(3) To write guidelines and procedures for the^ assessment 
of experiential learning and for the selection and 
training of field ^experts • 




INTRODUCTION ' 

In the fai;. of 1974, William Rainey Harper College implernehted'\ 

J 

f 

a new non~ traditional program called the Associate Degree m 
Liberal Studies. ^This program i^eflects a major attempt and 
commitment by the College to provide, a highly flexible alternative 



to existing degree programs. 



The unique nature of the ALS program is^ to allow students the 
opportunity to. design their own cui;;r iculum, give credit for . 



e^rperiential learning, proyide a structure fo^ indepencient study^^ ^ 

- — • ^ ' -£ ; 

^and permit students to study on or off campus.-. \ |; ^\ 

One of the greatest departures this program makes from the y 
traditional structure of existing programs is the ability .to^.^j;^^^^ 
credit for e'xperient ial learning. .Samuel Q.. Gould stated ^^f^ 
ot the most overlooked bat powerful facts of our time is that 
have come to a stage In oyr educational , development whe^e^a good 

deal of what' a man learns, *or can learn, is not a part of thfe" fbrmaT'^ 

'..■•[ ■ 

educational system at all . Today, many .in-Stitort ions,, both traditional 
and non-traditional, awacd credit for sorae type of 'acHievttnent made 
outside the .classroom. Many college^ have also created ^e^xprogr^ms. 
similar to tlie Associate in 'Liberal Studies program a,t Harpel: ^ 
College, that are b^sed on a recognition of the value of work ^ 

\ . • . . ^ 

experience and special accomplishments which result in the kind of 
^experiential learning that are equal ^to creditable college credit: 
While experienti.al learning* has "^Decome a maj(3r movement in 



higher ^jducatiori, the difficulties as assessing these exi^riences 
are easily recognized. 

The purpose of the GAEL Project is to focus on the issues 

' J. ♦ 

relating to the 'development of persohfiel and procedures that will 

/ 

be used in the assessment of experiential learning. This was 
accomplished^ through an institutional, task force consisting of 
three faculty members^ each of whom have three hours of released 
time, two administrators, • two. counselors and an admissions officer. 

i ^ ' 

The financial support for the project came from a grant of $5,250 



received from the OTo'perat iSve Assessment of Experiential Learni 



ng 



sponsored by the .Educational Testing Service. , 

Through- 'financial support from the aiEL grant, the original 

4 

charge to the task force was: , ^ 

(1) to develop a philosophy for translating experiential 
, learning into academic credit . « » 

(2) 'to review assessment procedures that are currently 
being used at other, institutions, and 

.f3) as a result .of (1) and (2)^, develop^ guidelines and 

procedures for the assessment of exi!)3rient ial .learning 
• ' and for the selection and, training of*fiei^ experts. / 

/ Beca\ase of the range of subjects and competencies to *be 

assessed, the evaluation system developed had to contain breadth to 

meet the needs of an extremely heterogeneous population, so .therefore 

the committee was directed to focus on areas that could not be ^ 

assessed by such standardized measures l,iK^ CLEP and advanced ' ^ 

' placement examinatipns . 



BACKGROUND INFORMAT-ION 

The Commission on NoVi-Traditional Study^ formulated in 197j: 
was to examine the currenJ: status of non-traditional educ^ction, 
assess needs, and .recommend directions for the future. This 
commission was sponsored by^e College Entrance Examinatiori Board 
and the Educational Testing ^ferv^e through funds from -the CarijegiS 
Foundation* The final re^iggrt that was issued by this commission, 
.speaks directly to the need^^jf ;|^|fWk and expanded programs to serve 
the non-traditional student||^» It clari*fies the problem between non- 
traditional and traditional curricula and identifies, the need tor an 



1 



accepted means of granlK^ng credit- %ox experiential learning. 

% \ i" '.* 

^ V 

Anotlier part ofTthe researclj program for that commission 
prepared by Ruyle and Geiselman^^ JRe'f ined a non-traditional program 
as a specially designed program "tja^flfeipn' new or unconventional 
forms of education free of the iflgj!^J^or^ place limitations 'orf tradi^ 
tional cl^sroom instruction/'^^ forerunner in the recognition of 
competency based evaluation is Sffenriess and industry which has a 
long history and valuable research relating to the value of the 
evaluation of performance. S^t|^^^ the evaluation of experiential 
learning often involves '"work situations" it seems appropriate .to 
reyiew what has already been done in t;his field from that literature 

Felix Lopez in Evaluating Employe^ Per formance" ^ discusses the 

general principles and pra^ices of effective evaluation practices. 

Part Two of his book concerns techni,ques and applications with- 

emphasis 6n assessment jnethods, performance standards, speciman 

. 8 



instruments, and providing .feedback. ^ AfiTrfctTer. summary by Sharon 
Amiel^ focuses on translating work:* experience into degree or. | 
certificate ^credit in eight 'occupations including agribusiness, 
day care, data proqessdng, electjronics, teclinology, police sciejrice, 
management, and secretarial sfcience. ^ 

constant theme that prevails throughout the literatu4;;e on 
assessing experiential learning looks for a way in which granting 
credit for experiential . and »nbn-traditional learning .may be 
validated and ma^e respectable. Though there ii little. controversy 
about the value of experiential learning, there is mxich dissonance 
alDout ij^and how this should be credited .to an academic program. 
Speaking to this issued i^Jona than Warren in Planninq Non- 

Traditional Programs ^, discussed the relationship between means of 

* » 
assessment and m*eans of crediting, citing that in our present system 

credit-s are defined by tl\e requirements for a degree, and their ^ 

basic purpose is to serve as a' standard unit through which the 

comparability of different educational experiences can be determi"tied 

Ip this work, the author proposes, a system in which credits would 

be ba^sed upoTi coinpetencies attained without regard to length of time 

spe'nt in an activity' or its relation to a 15 week semesi 



.eng^h 
Jter. / 



* Likewise, in stressing the need for control in this process, 
) > * . . • 

He:^ferline, in Planninq Non-Traditional Programs^ , wrotSj that "as 
long as an academic degree signified not only a certain competence> 
but also a certain amount of chair-sitting, it was relatively easy 



to identify fraud.'* . But with the growth of, diversity and innovations 
such as the .external degree, the line between legitimate and frai^d- 
ulent has become more difficult to distinguish* • * - , 

I' 



Another major issue has to do with the method of evaluation 
and on what basis credit will be issued. In Thorndike's book/ * 
Educational Measurement , Robept Fitzpatrick^ states that "assessing 
experiential learning often Involves evaluating a' person's ability 

' i ^ 

to. Remonstrate . a skill or the outcome of '^a s^ill." Another 

/ » / . ^ ^ ' \ 

collection of pape^rs developed -for the 1973 conf6.rence of ±he Society 

* for' Field Experience Education by Duley^ clarifies the *i:ole of 

the student, the. faculty supervisor, and the. f i^ld supervisor^ in the 
assessment process. Another chapter discusses the need for clearly 
defined, program objectives, orientation programs, learning contracts, 
and clear.ly. specified means of assessment. Michael Hairt^^ "developed 
a handbook for students, agencies, and ^culty which also emphasizes 
the role' of each constituent group with emphasis on assessment * 

•based on a learning contract and a detailed final ' report^ prepared 
by .the student. , ^ ' 

And finally, in anothe.r .report from the Coupcil for the Progress 
of *Non-traditional Study , Dr. Samuel- B. Gould^^ stated that a 
critical issue facing higher education today is in the development 
of an accurate means of measuring educational attainment-s so that 
the Warding' of credentials and degrees is firmly based upon 
demonstrated competence. 



PROJECT PROCEDURE ^ 



Jtinq this proiiect 



The prodedure followed in completing this proiject had to t^ke 
into account not only the establishment of a legitimate system 
assessment with some measure of quality cont^ol^ but'^^lso a ' 
procedure that was to be accepted b^ variods groups within the \ 
institution. These segments included the liberal faculty, conserva- 
tive faculty, the registrar '•s office, and counselors, ot the many 
groups on campus that 'exert influence from time- to time, these 
were singled out because .of the impact or vested interest rela(ting 
to them and the process of granting a studen^t credit for non- 
traditional learning. ^ ^ 

The first ste^J was* to* establish a task force. In consultation 
with the dean of the College, it was decided to select a committee 
that was representative of a cross^^ection of the institution so as 
to increase the probability of communication, maximize inp^t .and 
decrease the likelihood ^f negative ramifications. *^^"^ 

4 The resulting task force was composed of three faculty members. 
?ach faculty member was given three hours *of released ±ime as 
remuneration for the additional work _irrtposed by this assignment. 
Since many of the students to be served will comq from business and , 
industry, one of the ^faculty was selected from the Business Division. . 
Another faculty member was* from the Math and Physical Science Division, 
and the^third from the Division of Social Science. These faculty 

^ • ^ • \ 

represented a cross ^fection of 'the faculty at laorge' including age, 

ERJC ... ' IJL ' * 



philosophical, orierytation and .curriculum structure. in addition to 
the three faculty, a counselor was selected, ^a learning resource 
center staff member, a representative 'from the admission's office/ 
a representative from the registrar's office, one administrator; 
division chairman, and the author as task force chairman. The tcptal 
task force structure consisted of three teaching faculty, two non- 
teaching faculty, one classified staff, and two administrators plus 
the administrative chairman. ' ; 

At the first meeting of the task force, information was 
distributed regar^H43ig;^^je^ leajrning along with three specific 

functions that the task force^^^a^to .achieve. Those functions 




included: (1) tp^de.v^lop a phllpsophy tc^ trans la'1:lngleKperiential 



learning into academic credit; (2) to review assessment procedtires 
being used at other institutions; and (3) to write guidelines and 
procedures for the asse^ssment of Experiential leatning and for the 
selection and training of field experts. ^ (See Appendix A.) 

OPERATIONAL PROBLEMS * . 

Tjhe main problem in getting the task force operational wa^s in 
thp development of a common set of goals and priorities to be 
pursued. A basic problem existed that is not Uncommon to ad/hoC 
faculty Committees set up as a problem solving or ta6k oriented body. 
The task force chairman has for t^e^;-pa^t two years been involved in 
'the development of experimental studies programs and in so doing has 
comb in contact and explored various programs where the assessment of 



■ • ■. • • ■ . 1 

'experie-ntial learning has been employed* , For tfee r^st of the task 
force, however^ the^^ssessment of experiential learning is a rela-' 
tively new and foreign concept. Whenever a silj^uation such as this 
exists where one* person on the' committee has more ^ information a^ail- 

0 

able and at his disposa]: . than do other members, a dan(^er exists 

. whereby his goals and his priorities become dominant and pressed 

« 

upon other members ^f the cbmmittee/ . This can result' in a 1>gJc* of 
y^terest and commitment and a general dissat iSTact ion with the 

\.. - ■ ' : ■ 

committer by its' members. 

The author decided at this point that tl^e use of the nqnjinal 
"^N^roup process would be a procedure' whereby after exploring some t)f 
. the basic iqgi^edients for ej^ef ient ials learning, each member of the 
task force would .have input into the .development of pridrities and 
directions, ^ therefore, being able "to assume more ownership and 



.responsibility for the direction the committee would t 



NOMINAL GROUJP PROCESS 

As an* introduction to the' process, each task force member was 

« 

given an introduction and overview of the process. This included 

a definition of what' it was and what would hopefully be accomplished 

as a result. * * • 

"The nominal groups process is. an alternative to^ the tradi- 
tional inter^^cting group proce^^s for comfnittee^ decision 
making ef fectiVene^ss . It is my contention that twenty per 
cent of the committee members determine eighty per cent of 
the input and influence at a traditional committee meeting. ^ 
The. result, due to personality differences, individual bias 
and^ interests, is often something looking like a camel that 
was intended to be a horse.;* 
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Consequ^n1:ly, this nominal group process 'is structured to 

maximize equal input by all participants and generate fact fint^ing 

ideas • As we^ begin to proceed, I want to^ emphasize two significant 

points: (1) The theme pf the process is problem centered, not . 

solution centered* Often committees attempt to develop strategies 

and solutions before the problems have been identified, (2) The 

> 

role of the committee i^ this process is to contribute your percep- 
« 

tions, experience and expertise to defining" the • character of the 

problems; in essence, to function as a "think tank" itt determining 

the nature of the issues involved. ^ 

' / 

After that ^introduction, the task force was given ttie following 

challenge question and was asked to work silently and independently 

to generate what they believed jto -be the major issues. 

Challenge question: List the issues that exist in 
the assessment of experiential learning. 

At the conclusion of ten minutes each member had generated at 
least ten issues. In a round robin method, each member contributed 
an issue uprtil a composite list of approximately sixty issues wexe 
listed. The fiext step was for each participant to rank the top ten 

i / . * 

pi:iorities. Table 1 shows the ranking in priority of issues.- 

As a result of the nominal group process^ the author sumjrlarized 
four m'ajor issues for the task force to pursue. 



ERIC 



1. Definition of E;xperiential^ Learning 
A. What constitutes learning. 

How <!:redit is applied 
C, Limits of credit given 
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"^-^ 2. Methods of Evaluation 

A* Who makes assessment ciecision 
Criteria to be used 
I C. Verification o£ experience 

D. Selection and training of evaluators ^ 

3. Evaluators of Experiential Learning * ^ / 

A. Criteria for selection . * ' 

B. Training of evaluators 

C. Procedures they will use 

D. . Remuneratipn 

E» Evaluator reliability 

4. Admissions, Records and Counseling 
A» Transcripts and records 

B ♦ Preadmission ' counseling ^ 

C. Transferability ' ^ ^ 

D. Assisting students document learning 

•To approach the major issue of developing an operational 

definition of assessment of experiential learning, two things were 

ddke. First, a consultant was brought in. This consultftnt, in 

addition to meeting with the four deans of the College, spent the 

fnajoi. portion of the day with the task force discussing aspects 

relating to experiential learning, focusing primarily on the 

operational dafinition and considerations. The $eQpnd approach was 

to collect and pool ideas from each task force member regarding an 

operational definition. This information was drawn from the resources 

that had been made available to them and from information obtained 

at the conference on assessment of experiential learning that they 

attended as" part of their orientation. The resulting operational 

definition that the task fprce developed is as follows: 

Experiential learning is any not previously college 
credited learning whicfj;^ can be related to the individual's 

■ ' rs 
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.college level educational goals. Assessment requires 
documentation of learning activities and demonstration 
of skills and cohipetencies including the reflating of 
theory and practice'. * 

Even after several weeks of reading literature related to 
experiential learning, visits from cpnsultants and committ.ee 
meetings, there was s,till a feeling of uncertainty. At this point 
t^e author and task force chairman 'decided to set up a series of 
■ visits to*<:elleges who have existing programs for the assessment of 
experiential learning. The following colleges were selected and 
visited by in'embers of the *task force: Governors State University 
in Illinois,^r^ortheastern Illinois University (Board of Governors , 
Prograni) , Cd^]^ge of New Learni'ng at De Paul University, Antioch 
College in Minneapolis, Metropolitan State- College in Minnea'polis, ' 
Empire State College in New York, and the -Community College of 
Vermont. ^ * ' 

Following the visits to the**s^lected, colleges and experimental 
studies programs, the task force divided into subgroups to develj^p 
the guidelines and procedures for assessing exper jiential^ learni'rr^. 

Since these procedures for assessment were to be used ih 

c 

conduction with the Associate Degree in Liberal Studies, Mt wai 
necessary ^o see how th,.ese procedures fit into the overall deg/ree 
program* To Accomplish this, a flow char^ (Appendix B) was 
'developed that traces the sequence of events, beginning .when; a 
student is admitted to the program, selection of a faculty advisor, 
three options for portfolio development, assessing, documenting and 

16 
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and recording of credits through degree program developpent and 
completion. ^ . . ^ - • 

This flow chayt became a useful tool for . explaining the program 
to other faculty. 



Project .results 

/ 

The results of the GAEL Prqject focused on' two critical issues. , 

First, the consideration for lea|rning itself.. The ability , for . an 

institution. to recognize- and credit what has been learned and what 

competencies a student has regardless of wher^ or how it was learned ^ 

is a large departure from the typica^ traditional structure found , 

in most colleges. With this* concept, the student and his needs aj^e 
% 

» * 

placed firsT^and the institution becomes facilktor rfether than a 

; / ' ; - > > 

d3 ctator* o'*f arbitrary requirements. 

In the developHient^ of the procedures for the assessment, of 

experien^i«p3^ learning, the "members of the task force had to s^:udy, 

the nature, of experiential learnin^-:^ In so doing th^ey came ' in 

contact with educators 'from ot^er innovative programs, visited a 

number of colleges and read numerous articles on exper^iential and 

non-traditional learning. As a result of the project, each member 

of the task force has a greater understanding for learning and the 

ft 

value of competencies in the evaluation process. 

. ThrouglT the expanded skills of the task force members and 

be-ause of their contact with other college staff, th^ entire insti- 

tution is aware of something that last year was unheard of. During 

17 
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the past few weeks, information on the assessment,. of experiential* 
learning was distributed to each member of the college faculty^ 
In addition to Vjsession on experiential learning at faculty 
orientai,t ion> presentations have been made at counselo^ meet ings^, • 
'division meetin<5s and the college administrator's staff meeting* 

s 

\ 

As faculty have started to work with studefnts in the ALS 
prograln on the development of learning contracts and in developing 
their portfolios for assessment of experiential learning. there has 
become a greater awareness for^ cross divisional consultation. For 
example, one student who was a medic and hospital ••corpsman in the 
Navy is putting together a learning contract and degree program^ m 
the field on insurance and brokerage administration/ Since he has 
life experience in the" insurance field as well as health science 
and since the medical training fits into his insurance program by 

"helping ^im to understand the ba^is for medically related claims, 

'..,.-4. »^ 

the assessment of his experiential learning is being done m ► 

' \ ' 

ccn'sultation with faculty from two drvHLsion of the' college. This 

«» ■ ' ^ 

cross divisional communication on life skills will be very interesting 

\ , . - ' ■ 

to observe to see what impact it -has on institutional curricular 

{ 

reforms. < " • , • 

In developing program and learning- contracts with students, the 

faculty advisors will be forced to look critically at the appropriate- 
ly 's 
ness of traditional course requirements in view^of the expressed needs 

of the students a3- they work . together' in mapping out a degree program. 
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What we have often taken for granted for groups of students may not 

be dependable when tested against a person's competencies and goals. 

Even though the natiyte of learning is a^complex as, it is 

through the completion ofVhis project, some faculty at 'Harper 

.College believe they are^ in. a better position to measure where a 

student is and'* assist him develop a meaningful' and relevant degree 

* ♦ 

program than they were pr^ior to* this project. 
P ROCEDURES FOR THE ASSESSMENT OF EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 

J • ] 1 . ^ 

The* second trritical issue that this project focused on was the 
* actual developnifer^t of a set of procedures that could be used in 
assessing experiential leaning. Because of the complex, nature of 
this process and the potential impact that it 'could haye on various 
segments of the institijition, great care was taken to insure institu- 
tional representation. . Because the program was initiated with 
faculty. as a. basis, and because mc^st critical soxutiny would come 
fiom them, tY^e power bas^ of the task force was made up of three 



faculty members — each from a different academic division. Because 
of the relationship to counseling and to the registrar's office,' 
representatives from these two areas were also include<3^ The 
remainder of the nine member task force was from the Learning Resource 
Center and th^ administration. It should be noted, however^ that; 

/ 

though the taslj force* was representative pf the major power centers 
of the institution, *they were, selected rather than elected. This 



selection was based on their interest in experimental and non-tradi- 

ERIC . . \ ^ 



tional education^based on their ^plisb projects and activitp.es. 

* • • i ■ ■ . 

Appendix "A'* contains the procedures that have been approved 

for uae at Harper College. In developing the procedures, the task 

force**decided that rather ^than begin from the beginning and re-p.nvent 

* « 

the wheel to work from the procedures that had been developed for 
the Northeastern Board of Governors program.^ These procedures that 
had beei> proven for Jfche university program were rewritten to fit 
the unique nature o^ -Harper College. This was done in consultation 

*4 • i 

with Ed Gilpatric, D\repto\of the Bpard • of , Governors Program at 
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Northeastern. These wereH^^e^eloped- by the task force to be used 
to assist students in the Associate in Liberal^ Studies program with 
the preparation of resumes fend portfoTio? that describe and document 
their*"adult learning experiences. A separate section of th6 



lo^will 

f 

making the evaluation. ^ . . ' ^ 



^document is for faculty who*will be working with— the student in 



S TUDENT GUJDE^FOR PORTFOLIO DEVELOPMENT 

Another major- outcome o5^the GAEL Project was the development 
oi ar guide, for portfolio^ development. (Appendix C) After ^onsu Ita- 
tion with faqulty across the coujitry who were evaluating portfolios 
and *with studBl>ts who had prepared them, it was decided that this 
Would be a useful resource for both the studeat and the' evaluator . 
This guide is" intended to assist thenstu'dent in describing and 
documenting experiences that^ could be granted college credit. 
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In addition to this ^uide a sejninar was developed by the task 

! 

force. This, seminar (Appendix IX) was designed to provide a 
structure' for a faculty advisor to assist students either individu- 
ally .o-r in small groups develop his portfolio* The seminar is 
variable credit ^nd can be .taken for one to three hours of credit. 



In a^ddition to the two- expected 6utcomes of this project, 
some additional andL unexpected results occurred. 

One unexpected outcome was an invitation tp present at a forum 

at the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges (AACJC) 

National Conference, gur procedures for the assessment of experi^n- 

t^lal learning. This conference i$ attended by the major leaders of 

noarly e.very community college in the country and will provide an 

excellent opportunity to share information on a'^^cujrrent and topicfeii 

subject. r . i 1 

Another unexp^ected o\*-tcome related to this {Project was an 

• 

invitation to host a confere^nceA^orkshop on the assessment oT 
experiential learning. This was for the Community * College A'^filiate 
01 Instruction and Technology held on May 2-3.% At this conference 
members of the task force served as resource persons to oth^r work- 
shop participants. In addition to the task force, other local and 
national consultants assisted in tlie. leadership "of the workshop. 



(See Appendix E.) 



CONCLUSION 



Though this GAEL Project of developing policies and procedures ? 
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for the assessment of life/learning experiences has been completed, 

the results will be ongoing. The procedures and guides were 

developed "are already being utilized by students and faculty in the 

Associate. in Liberal Studies and are serving as a basis for data 
* 

collection for future assessments. The' members of the task force 
who worked on this prpject were exposed to many new and often 
divergent 'programs and philosophies* It is impossible to measure 
but the impact that, this project had on them is probably signifi- 
cant. As for the college as a whole, 'there has been a major impact. 
Tlie ability to respond effectively to the educational needs of a 
diverse group of "new students/' a significant group'of faculty with 
a new philosophy of learning based on competencies and measurabl'e/ . 
observable achievements and national recognition as a leader in this 
now field of student as a result of the AACJC con^^epnce, the GAEL 
grant and the May 2-3 workshop will have a signific^t and long 
lasting effect. % 
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ASSESSMENT OF EXPERI-INT lAL LEARNING 



associate: in liberal studies program 
william rainey harper college 




l)ecember 15, 197A 



FORWARD • • u. 

The purpose of this booklet is to assist students in the 
Associate in Liberal Studies Program with the preparation 
of resumes and portfolios that cfescribe atid document their 
^dult learning experience. The procedures that have been 
tentatively selected are similar to those that have been 
tested at the Northeastern Illinois Board of Governors 
Degree Program* With experience, these procedures will be 
modiiEied to reflect the needs of Harper College and the 
students in the Associate in Liberal StudjLes Program. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The central principle that underlies the assessment of exper- 
iential learning. is that wJiat the student knows is morS 
impor^tant than how he learned it. If a student can demonstrate 
that his* knawledge and skills are reasonably comparable to'what 
the college trained student knows, then -equal credit will be . 
awarded. It is unimportant .whether 'the student's learning 
took place at an accredited qollege o?' elsewhere, whether the, 
-instructors held adv,aace.d d-egrees or aj), degrees at "all, whe^bher 
the matter was learned withd^n.the near, past or the distant 
past, or how^long it Cook to acquire sgme knowledge or skill. 
As long as the student can pi^ovide sufficient evidence that he 
possesses college equivalent knowledge or skills, his achieves 
ments will be credited and recognised as applicable towards 
the Associate in Liberal Studies Degree. 

The term, ej^^^jcj^^tial learning, is a partial mis'nomer since I 
credit is'not given for simply any kind of adult life exper- \^ . 
ience, but only for those experiences that produce le'arning 
and skills comparable to the outcomes of courses or training , 
at the college' level. As^ a general principle, if colleges 
and universities generally awafP^^^d^ULl --for the acquisition 
of certain kinds of knowledge and ^kil Is ^J;andard course 
work, then comparable competence ^aaqui red in dther ways will 
be credited through this experience assessment process. 

'^One thing we are not atteifipting to do is to issye a certificate 
of life, competenxie. Many adults have been quite successful in 
raising families, in the business world, in community work 4nd 
other adult enterprises. These experiences do^not translate 
directly into academic credit. Mere years of Fexper ience are 
not a reliable indicator of learning; and f ur ther , - many valua- 
ble, even noble, human experiences -p' reduce outcomes t*hat 
colleges and universities do not credit. 

The rationale behind the Associate in Liberal Studies Program 
'can help to explain the method that is being . followed in 
assessing experie^ices / The basic ijitent -of ' the pr<!^'ram is to 
make college degree programs- reasonably available to adults 
with work and family responsibilities. Two major obstacles 

the/typical 



i/d life 



traditionally have impeded this objective. First, 
undergraduate degree program is geared to- the needs a 
situation of the late adolescent, n,ot to the working aduli^^ 
The high degree of flexibility and '^the^* ^b s^nce of arbitrary 
rules in the ALS Program meet these problemfs directly. 

The second majoi^ obstacle has been the reluctance of adults 
to return^to the classroom when) they know that, they will be 
forced to take courses in, those areas in which they 
ready acquired considerable knowledge and skill. 



have al- 
The obvious 
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answer is to award college degrees on the basis of competence 
Or proficiency, rather than hours spent' in class. This prob- 
lem is met directly by t1ie assessment of experiential learnin'g. 

The assessment of learning is made by teaching faculty and 
we believe, this is orie^ of the strengths of the program since 
the same professionals who regularly judge student performance 
and award credit in standard programs are exercising their pro- 
fessional camj^etence and respoflsibility.^in assessing th.e lea>rn- 
ing^and competence of students apolylug for* credit equivalency*. 
'This, ^approach has the further advantage that» we liaVe been able 
to evaluate students and make awards of (jr^dit "*f f am .the very 
start of the program. It was not necessary t'o devise new 
testing programs or to write a ma^aual cove r in g a ^road range 
of informal learning experiences. Presumably cc^^lege f ac'ulty 
are coiitpetent enough to make jlidgpmpnts about the quality and / 
value of the work, their** s tuden-ts regularly submit;. These 
same faculty member^ are asked to rev.iew the statement and 
documentation* of a student* seeking Credit equivalency,* and als^O 
where appropriate to interview the s tuden t , ,a"nd then to make a 
recomm.end a t ion for an award of ctedit;».only in those areas in 
which the faculty member . has been trained and - regular ^y teaches 

There are prtfblenis o f ^ q u^'al i ty^ con t r o 1 in both old and new pro- 
grams'. It is not claimed that the program- is fre^ of defe'^cts, 
but at'l^ast the quality of -evaluation of students' work should 
be quite comparabl^e to that of traditional or standard prograflrp 
since the same aca^emi^c ' personnel make the judgements in this . 
progxam as in others < The faculty making the evaluations may 
be as sttict and dem^ding or as lenient as they feel appro- 
priate. The, Program Director is responsible for seeing that «' 
academic standards are martn tained , and' at least as, important , 
that adult students re'ceive a fair evaluation and an -award of 
credit that does ;fustice to what th^ey genuine ly 'kjvoy t^hat is 
college creditable. 
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PROCEDURE FOR THE ASSESSMENT OF EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 



1] Assessment of experience for credit are done only for 
students who have been admitted into Harper College and the 
Associate in Liberal Studies Program. Advisory assessments 
are not made, nor is there any, manual or guide that may be ^ 
consulted to obtain probable estimates about awards of credit. 

2. After admission to the Program the student who wishes an 
assessQient to be done prepares a detafled and documented 
resume of his adult learning experiences that are to be eval- 
uated. 

3* Th« resume that the student has prepared is submitted to 
the Program Director, who then selects a faculty member, com- 
petent to evaluate the particular experience to m'ake a 
recommendation fpr an award of credit. The faculty member 
chosen to' make a specific evaluation is instructed where 
necessary by the Program Director about the procedures to be 
followed. If the student's experience that is being assessed 
lies outside the professional competence of the faculty of the 
^College, a faculty member from' another institution or other 
ej^pert would be requested to make the evaluation. 

A. The Director's function is to provide general instructions 
to the student as a guide to* preparing this resume and to ^ * 
sej.ect an appropriate faculty member or other expert to review 
th^ material submitted. The Director may* no t"^ make the evalua- 
tion^, but it ts his responsibility to see that the evaluation 
•is done fairly and defenslbly.- 

5. After a*faculty member h^^s agreed to mak'e the evaluation on 
a student 's' experiences in a specific field, the student's 

vresume is given to that faculty member, an'd the student is so 
/notified. The student should then contact the faculty m'ember 
making. the evaluation to determine'a m-utually suitable time 
for an interview. The basic purpose of the interview is to 
allow th.e faculty membe,r making the evaluation the opportunity 
to verify in an appropri,ate manner the information in the 
resume and to sedure' add„l^Uonal information from< the student 
or other source about *the experienced described in the resume. 
Also, if there are original works of art, voj-uminous published 
materials or other bulky materials to be presented as support- 
ing evidence, these would normally be brought to the interview. 
The purpose of the interview is not to dispense with a well 
prepared wrl tten ^resume since a wrj-tterf record of the evidence 
on which the aWard of .credits is based is preserved in the 
student's permanent^ file iri the Program office. 

6. The faculty member making the evaluation may seelc addi- 
tional in-formation about the s t ud en t ' s kn-owl ed ge tf^d abilities 



th rough the Program Director or directly from the student, 
of from persons knowledgeable about the student's achieve- 
ments. The. faculty member is free to defer the interview 
until the written reqord is completed to his satisfaction; 
or alternatively, he may withhold his recommendation afte.r 
the interview until additional materials and documentation ' 
have been received. 

7. Although comparable in some ways to proficiency testing, 
the proress of evaluation employed in this Pfogram is not 
conducted by tests. If he prefers, <x student is free to 
demonstrate his knowledge of specific academic fields by 
taking various standardized tests. 

8. After the faculty member has completed his evaluation, 
he makes a recommendation for an award of credit on the form 
provided b'y the Program Director. The preferred form of 
recommendation is to equate the student's competences with 
courses listed in the institution 's curriculum. Since this 
is not always possible, the r ecoTninenda tion may be ,made mo re 
generically in- terms of credit hours in a particular field 
of discipline. 

9. When the faculty ^nember's recommendatl^on for an award* of 
credit is received, the Program Director reviews it and co- 
signs the recommendation, indicating that in his judgement 
the recommendation is fair to the student and adequately 
supported by the evidence submitted. The Director may reduce 
recommendations, but may not increase them. 

y • 

10. The actual awarding of academic, credi t for life exper- 
ience is made by the Program Director. After his approval 
has been given, the Registrars Office is officially notified 
-f cne award of credit,* and this award' is entered into the 
student's permanen t record. The s t uden t will be notified in 
writing of the outcome of this ' evaluation . 

11. For a variety of reasons no timetable for completing 
student evaluations can be set down in advance. In some 
cases individual evaluations may require as much as 90 days 
to complete because a student's experiences falls into 
several different disciplines and /or because faculty from 
other institutions must be contacted to nake the evaluations. 
Although every reasonable effort is made to proceed exped- 
itiously, new stud&nts shoiild not assume that the evaluation 
can be completed during the term of their initial course 
regis t rat ion . 




INSTRUCTIONS FOR STUDENTS 
Suggestions for Preparing Resumes 



1. Your various adult le arn ing"- expe r i en ce s should be grouped 

or classified into categories corresponding as closely as ^ 
possible to ma j or'' academi c fields. This is necessary since 
each different kind of experience is reviewed by a faculty 
member who teaches courses in that area. Evaluations of 
experience for credit are made by faculty members or other 
experts in the separate fields. 

2. There are many ways to demonstrate your knowledge within 
a specif ic ' field . fet is up to you to make, the case that you 
have creditable knowledge or expertise. It is your experience 
and yrfu know it best. Bear in mind that your resume will be • 
reviewed by a person knowledgeable in the area you de*-«ibe . 

A good question to ask yours el f is: "If I were evaluating 
experiences similar to my own, what information would I want 
to have?" ' • 

3. The ampiintr^of detail that ought to be sup^plied varies with 
each kind of learning experience. If the experience that is 
being submitted for evaluation is relatively standardized, then 

•less JetaiJL is necessary. For example, various military train- 
ing programs are relatively fixed in content, and the specific 
course of training would merely need to be identified by its 
appropriate title for the knowledgeable faculty evaluator to 
make a judgement about its equivalent academic credit. Simi- 
larly, training courses* in specific computer languages offered 
as in-service training or commercially have relatively fixed 
content, a^ do Berlitz language courses, certain training 
workshops for school personnel, FBI workshops, etc. 

4. As you proceed from t;he -more standardized to less standard- 
ized kinds of learning*. and training, it is necessary to 'pro- 
vide more detafT! and supporting evidence to the faculty member 
who wil^l^cra^ trhe evaluation. For almost any kind of learning 
exper-rgnce ok a relatively structured kind, the length of the , 
speii fic /training or instruction is an ^indispensable detail. 

h o u c^^'^^T^ t in^. learning or training is t\ot th6 only indi- 
^CQit^4f^i how mb^iK was learned, but in the absence of clearly 
ined outcomes (such as an observable skill, e.g., ability 
converse in French) time spent is a moderately reliable 
verage indicator that is commonly used in the academic worl^. 
Generally 12 to 15 hours of classroom instruction with related 
outside readings and assignments are' required for each semester 
hour of credit that is earned. Thus, a training program that 
you received at a hospital school or commercial establishment 
of about 50 hours of instruction would normally be in the three 
to four credit hour range, oth-er things being equal. 
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5. Students who wo uld " pe t i t ion for an^award of credit for 
learning experiences that are 'diffuse, le s s * s t r uc t ur e d and 
highly personal will normally have to prepare mo^re extensive 
and detailed resumes to support tl\eir claims of special exper- 
t.ise or knowled g'eab i 1 i t y in the various academic disciplines. 
Most faculty members making these evaluations will pro'babl^s^* 
.compare the petitioner's experiences with the readings^ dis- 
cussions, papers, tests and the like that are routinely re- 
qujLred of students in college classes. As one petitioning 
credit equivalency bv evalua-tion, you must be prepared to 
demonstrate reasonab ly ^that your icnowledge is roughly compar-* 
able to 'that of'^he standard college student for the amount 



yOf credit to "be'receiv.ed.* Ordinarily, this will mean fhat 
an extended, fully detailed, essay will have to be prepared; 
and the more credit that is anticipated/ the longer and more 
comp le tely vde tai led must be your personeM. statement 




6. It is impossible to state in advance idia-t an adequate' 
amount of detail might be fpr every kind oi adult learning 
experience. There is ipevitably a large amount of subjectiv-' 
ity in a'ny ^'process of student evaluation. What should be 
avoided is more clear. Vague, general statements are of'little 
or no value in. indicating your knowledge and competence. Fo*r 
instance, a person with experience in the mental health field 
should not say: "I work with schizophrenics," Practically 
everyhod'y works ^wr^h sch izophr-en i cs in some fashion or other. 
Taxicab drivers atfid bartenders probably havB more "experience" 
in working* with all kinds of schizophrenics , than '^.icensed 
psycho-therapistis ; but few evaluators are lit^ely to award " 
much credit for passing and casual exposure. Similarly, there 
is a world of difference between the lackadaisical parent 
raising a family amicist mild chaos, and Jean Piaget, who made 
extraordinarily detailed ^d systematic observations of his own 
children and contributed remarkably to human knowledge about 
learning* processes . -The point is thai ex'p>>?;;ience jLs s'uch is ^ 
no measure of learning that can be c red i ted Cwf«4s a degree. 
If, for instance, you wb'rk as a counselor, it is im4)ortant to 
describe your work in detail, indicating what skills you have*^ 
acquired, what reading you have done, what techniques of coun- 
seling you'employ, and what sort of lea;r'ning you have acquired 
by informal instruction, s taf f ;Lnteract ion , and the like. Like- 
wise, if you have extensive experie'nce in busines's, you musti^e 
prepared to describe your competence* in the relatively standard 
terms used commonly jin business programs. "This^ means that yo»u 
can relate your learming to categories such as accounting, oper- 
ations managemen t , t i sc al con t ro 1 and pi ann in g , tax 1 aw , laar.ke t- 
ing, personnel work, information prXDcessing', investment, inven-' 
tory control, purchas ing «aiid the like. ' The* key question to be 
aivewered here is: can you establish that you know those things 
or possess those skills for which colleges and universities 
award academic credit towdrd degree program^? 

7. In prepariiji^ your resume, it is often helpful to examine the 
course descriptions to be found in variojis college catalogues. 
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.If you can e st ab 1 i sh ^ that you have acquired that body of 
know^ledge that a thr,ee credit hour^course is directed towards , 
then *the faculty member making the evaluation has a more 
standardized and reliable measure of comparison. 

8. In those cases in which there is do*cument ation of 9ome 
kind to support your narrative, then that documentation should 
be supplied as a matter of course. Many kinds of in-service 
training commonly produce either a certificate of completion 
or so me ^notation on the employ^ees record of employment. In^ 
other case^^s no formal record exists, but your employer or 
training officer or some other official should be able to pro- 
duce a statement on the organization 's. official letterhead 
attesting to the correctness of basic facts in your narrative, 
such as period ^"n-fi^^^tfployment , job title (and description, if 
available), specific training,* and the like. Additional 
remarks or staterssnta that support your claim to a particular 
competence might also be included. Commendatory statements 
about> your character or worlc hab.its are not needed since these 
produce no award of credit. Letters of reference may be for- 
warded dire(itly to the College- or included with your resume. 

9. In some cases where no suitable documeptation can be pro- 
duced, the student may still receive an award of credit for the 
knowledge and skills acq-uired by providing a sufficiently 
detailed narrative to convince the facul ty member making the 
evaluation to recommend an award of credit. , ^ 

10. A final note: These directions proljably appear complicated 
and even frightening. Each student normally would like to 
receive the' maximum award of credit th^at his life experience . 
can produce. Many studen ts t hemselves note, lax -o? easy credits 
quickly cheapen a de^gre e /anT^ke it suspect and 6ven worthiness. 
In judging your learning experiences, the^ faculty will attempt 
to be , reasonable and fair, and-to award roughly the same amount 
of credit for your " learning experiences that you can document 

as they would f or^standard , on-campus courses. Credits 

awarded through life experience assessment are on a par with 

other credits applicable to the degree. There is no requirement 

that the norms for award ipg^ them be more stringent than for 

standard course credit, nor is there any assumption that life 

experience crediLs are "easy credits.'* 

* # 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO THE FACULTY 




1. In awarding credit for experiential learnings It is 
granted from the start that both what is learned and the 
manner of learning from **life experience" <ir^ different from 
the learning that takes place in standard courses. There^is 
iTo assumption that the student's life or work ex-perience wi'll 
duplicate the academic learning situation, although some exper 
iences submitted for evaluation may be, almost identical. For 
the most part, we are dealing with rough approximations ,^ no t 
with duplicat'es of classroom learning experiences. The focus 
is on what the s tudent knowd , not how he learned it. . 

2. The pro-gram guidell^nes allow for considerable fVexibility 
in making this assessment. These guidelines are repVoduced 
here for your reference. partial interpretation ofsthese 
guidelines follows with some additional informration regSfrHing 
assessment that may prove helpful. 

A. The Program Director requests the assistance of 
faculty members and other experts in the field as 
needed to assess a student's nonacademic experience. 

B. After a tHnrough review, including conversations 
with and/or written reports from a person qualified 
ito assess the student^s achievements, the faculty 
member or other expert re comme'nds to the Program 
Director the hours of credit to be given for the^ 
work experience. 

C. The Program Director, i-n consultation with the 
appropriate faculty member(s) or qther expert(s) 
notifies the registrar as to the credit awarded. ^ 

3. iTidividual faculty members are contacted by the Program 
Director. The faculty memberWho is requested to do the 
assessment is free tu seek as much info rmat ion and advice 
from others as he feels is necessary. ' A faculty member 
obviously should not exceed his. competence in recommending 
awards of credit f or' nonacademid learning; but it is normally 
presumed that a\ faculty eval^uator's competence and expertise 
exteri^ to a broad area within a discipline and not merely to 
.the listed courses lie regularly^ teaches . 

4. The most conservative and preferred manner of making a 
recomttiendat ion for award of credit is to equate the st.udent's 
experience with a specific course listing; but Lhls is not 
required nor is it always possible. You are free to recommend 
an award of*credit in a general disciplinary, ared , in a sub- 
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field of the discipline, or in specit'ic bourses. You should 
indicate whether. you consider the creditd to be awarded a-s . 
eqliivalent to upper division ('advanced undergraduate) or 
lower division work. If there^^are no course titles in Harpet^s 
catalog, the fapul_ty member making t'he e^valuation may devise 
course titles that fairly equate to the student ' s experience , 
or ©ay borrow such titles from the catalogues of other insti- 
-tutions of higher ed^ication. In the -latter case, however, the 
course numbers of another university should not be listed; 

5. Althoufeli tht guidelines do not require « per.sonal interview 
of the student as *part of the 'evaluation , the majority of 
students expect that there will be such an interviews; and our 
brief experience to this date also indicates that most faculty 
members making these evaluations strongly pfefer a personal 
interview as well as the resume. Accordingly, when a faculty 
member has agreed to make a/f^^"eValuat ion of a student's exp*e^- 
ience, the student will be notified that his resume has 6'«e«i 
given to a specific faculty member and the student will then 
contort this faculty member to determine a mutually acceptable 
time for the personal interview as part of the evaluation pro- 
cess. In somje few cases, there may be a need for anonymity on 
one side or tfhe' other, and this will, of course, be 'respected .» 
If as a result of the interview substantial new information is 
communicated by the student that was. not contained in the 
resume, the faculty member making the evaluation should note it 
least in outline the general content of this information ijfi it 
constitutes a significant portion of the evidence or grounds 
on which the recommendation is based. The student's resume and 
critical supporting documents are retained in , the student's 
•file in. the Liberal Studies office. 

The r^commendatio^i\f or an award of academic credit in a 
Rarti'Cu.lar . case is precisely that, a recommendation. The 
Plrector Will append his own statement and transmit the state- 
ment to t^r^registrar who will record the credit. The Program 
Directo/r must rely on t}\e judgement and competence of faculty 
evalua/ors in their own disciplines ,' and would not recommend 
an aw/rd of credit in excess of the evaluator's recommendartion . 
If_tir4 recommended award appears to differ substantiality from 
s-imilar awards made for comparable experience the Director is 
^rees; to discuss- the matter with the evaluatoi*, or to seek addi- 
tional recommendations from other qualified ^faculty members. 

7. * T^e credit award that has been recommended and approved by 
the ALS' Director will be entered on the student's permanent 
transcript in the €^^rm that Aie recommendation has been 
received to the extant ^hat this is possible. It 1-^ explicitly 
nuted that these cfe^^jy have been earned by an evaluation 
(comparable to p ro f 1 tlfi^tiipjji testing). 

U, 

8. The^ Program Direckbf. makes no rjecommend at ion for an award 
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of credit prior facility evaluation. ' He wiil provtde as 
much guidance and^ ins truction as he is able to do if'requesxed 

9. Faculty ev*luators should avoid direct communication with 
*the student regarding recoiimendations for award of.cre.dit. 
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WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER COLLEGE 
ASSOCIATE IV LIBERAL STUD IE S ^ PROGRAM 

Application for Credit "Equivalency 



TO: pirector, Associate in Ln)eral Studies 
FROM: 

(Evaluator) 

DATE: 

RE: 



(Student's Name) 



I recommend an award of credit equivalent to the 
f ollovlTig courses : 

Couf"se .// Course Title Cr* Ho,urs 



If more space is needed, please use continuation sheet(s). 

TOTAL 



(Signature of Evaluator) ' 



AWARi) OF CREDIT: 

semester hours have been approved 



(Signature of Director, Liberal Studies 
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* APPENDIX C 



INTRODUCTION 

The following pages present the suggested format for portfolio 
development that 'is used for the assessment of experiential 
learning in conjunction with the Associate in Liberal Studies 
degree program. » * ' ^ 

Illustrated are some "examples of the kinds of experiences* which 
might be included in the portfolio. 

• ^ • / • .. 



Developed' By The 
GAEL Task Force On 
Experiential Learning 



Therese Butzen 

Charles Falk 

Robert Johnston 

Gene Kimmet ^ 

Robert kqiriarty 

Barbara Olson . 

Peter Vander Haeghen 

Mary Waite 

Frank A. Christensen, Chairman- 



April, 1975 ' 



BRIEF" PORTFOLIO EXPLANATION * ^ ' . 

The following pages presentithe format for thje 
portfolio as w^ll^as some examples of the kinds 6f* 
experiences which mi be included in the document. 

This material i^^noj: a substitute-* fpr the 'cojarse 
on portfolio, development. Instead it is A briefs 
explanation w-hich can be elaborated on in the 
course especially designed for portfolio development 

'1 
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PC^TFOLIO OUTLINE 
, Table of Contents \ 
II • Personal Vita \ . . 

III. Introductory Essay * \ 

IV« Previous College Level Education. ^ , 
A. Dat6 - institution ' 
'<> B. Course ^or area of concentration 

1. Skills acquired 

2. Knowledge gained 

€• Certificates, transcripts, or other 
^ validation . ^ 

D. Number qf credit^ requested 

\ 

E. ^Relationship to educational objectives 
V* Training Programs 

A. Date - Institution, Company ^ 

B. • Topics, material cpyered 



I. Skills acquired 



2. Knowledge gained 

C. Certificates or other Validation of 
instruction 

D. Number of "credits requested 

V ^ * 

E. Relationship to educational objectives 
' VI. Employment Experience 

A. ^usinessT company, school, etc. 

B. 'Position and job description 

C. Duties - include skL^ and knowledge gaine,^ 



Validation of employmeni: (letters) 

» •> , • * - 

E. Number of credits requested 
' Relationship to educational objectives 

Vll. Military Service , . 

,A. Position or MiO.S. 

B. Duties - include skills and knowledge gained 

C. Military training programs - include skills 
and knowledge gained 

p. ^Validation letters and other relevant docximents 

E. Number of credits requested ^ 

F. ^Relationship to educational objectives 
VIII. Licenses, or Certification 

A. License or certification title and number 

B. Requirements for license or certification 
I. Education - level, institution, etc. 

. 2. cxperienk ' , 

3. Examination* - in^ilude brief descriptions' 
of knowledge and/or 'skills tested 

C. Copy of license or certification 
document for' validation 

♦D. Number ,of credits requested 
E. Relationship to' educational ob jecti^j|^ 
IX. Organizations 

A. Name of organization 

'B. . Type of membership (regular or associate) 
^ C. ^/i^quirements for membership, education, occupati- 
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D. Bfrief description of organizations 
purposes, functions and activities 

E. Type of . individual involvement in. the 
organization ~ meetings attended, committee 
membership, responsibilities, etc. 

F. Skills and knowledge gained from membership 

G. Validation of membership and activities 

H. Number of credits requested 

I. Relationship to educational objectives 

. X. Hobbies 

A. Description of hobby 
. B. Instruction received - fo3jmaJrr\,informal, or self 

C. Skills and knowledge acquir^^d^y 

D. Certificates, awards or letters of validation 

E. - Number of credits requested 

F. Helationship to educational objectives 
XI. -Otfher .Activities 

i^. Description^of activity S< 

B. Skills and knowledge acquired 

C. Letters or documents for validation ' ^ ^ 

D. Number of credits reqyiested 

E. Relationship to educational objectives 
XII. Summary Chart * , * 
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II. 



VITA. 



JOAN SMITH 

1234 5th Street 

College Park, Maryland 20742 



Telephone: (301) 122-4000 



Education: 



Experience : 
Sui^raer 1974 



1971 to 1974 



Suiraner 1970 
to 19 71 



Extracurricular 
Activities 



.References 



University of Maryland, College Park, B.A, 
'Marketing, 1975, Special emphasis on 
retail sales and merchandising; considerable 
work in consumer economics amd accounting 



Sales Clerk, Housewares Department, Duties 
included merchandise displays, assisting 
buyer, cons\amer relations. Also assisted 
department manager- in training new sales 
personnel, .sold successfully on a commission 
basis. , ^ 

Sales Clerk. Worked part--time ,in specialty 
clothing store. . Assumed increased 
responsibility during time of employhient. 
Duties included sales, window displays, 
assisting with inventory and ordering, and 
assisting wit^ advertising cind coJ>y layout. 



Lifeguard. Duties included general pool* 
maintenance and swimming ^^L/istructions for 
children and young adults. 



Program 'Chairman for American Marketing 
Association. Duties included planning 
programs, cohtacting speakers from area 
business community, and coordinating program. 

Corresponding Secretary fpr national sorority- 
Responsible ^or all correspondence tib 
national headquaor-ters , alumnae, and pthets. 
Maintained files and records for group. 
Also responsible for ordering. 



Will be furnished upon request. 



\ 
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III. 

INTRODUCTORY ESSAY 
This essay need not be long T^ut should state what your 
educational'^plans and objectives^ are. Your educational *gqals 
should in turn be related to. your past life experience. For 
example, if you wish to get an Associate in Liberal Studies to 
improve your working credentials in the areas of electronics, 
show how your past life experiences in terms of your work, 
interests, and other activities have tied in with this goal in 
the past. If on the other hand, you wish to enter an entirely 
new field, such as legal technology, 'and ift the past have 
had little formal education, explain the kinds of .skills and 
knowledge you have acquired to date ahd explain why you wish to 
change at thi's point in your life. 



ERLC 



IV. - 

EDUCA^riON 



Ptease list by name and. dates of attendance those institutions 
of higher learning that, you have attended. You should identify 
the courses completed and their descriptions. For almost 
any kind of learning experience of a relatively structured 
kind/ the len^h of the instruction is an ind ispensable detail. 
Indicate the hours of instruction reg«iirsQ^to complete each 
course. The h^urs spent in learning or training is nqt the only 
indicator of how much was learned, but in the cibsence of clearly 



defined outcomes time spent is a moderately reliable average 
indicator that is commonly used in the academic world. A copy 
of al|. official cei^tif icates, transcripts or other documents of 
validation should accompany your reqjjiest. These docupients should 
bear thre official identification material for verification 
purposes. 

Example : ^ * * 

Mercy Hospital School for Nursing 
Fall 1972 ■ . ' 

Human Physiology (6 credits) - The normal* and 
abnormal physiological functions of thfe human body* 
Spring 1973 ^' ^ " . - ' . " , , 

Cell Biology (4 credits) - Empljasi?ing structure 
and fvinction of nucleus/- ribosomes, chldroplasts 
and other cytoplasmic organelles 



Spring 1973 

Life Science (5 credits) - Major concep^ts of life 
science witH emphasis on their social implications. 

See attached, letter by Dr, Kay Mansfield, and the transcrip^l: 

from Mercy Hospital, 

15 dredits Requested as Follows: 

10 credits in the -field oJf' "Biology" since they correlate 
closely with Harper's Biology 161, Human Physiology, and 
Biology 190, General Pathology. While the courses at Harper 
are counted at only 6 hours, the bourses at Mercy Hospital 
required mo2?e class, and l|ab hours and involved a greater 
depth of study. 

5 creditjp in the field of "Life Sdience" which correlated with 
Physical Education '203 at Harper, but is more involved and 
detailed at Mercy Hospital. 

j 

<• . 

There courses closely relate to my chosen field of Journalism i 
» , * 

that I will be concentrating on public health issues. The 
knowledge gained in this area i.s essential in my understanding 
the husnan body and its diseases which will help me relate 
important health issues to the public. 



• ^\ 

TRAINING PROGRAMS 
Pcurticipation in training programs either sponsored by an ' 
, employer or ta6;en independently may provide valuable exper- 
ience in relation to one's career or educational goals. A 
complete listing of such programs should l?e provided by the 
applicant. The dates included in the training periods, the 
number of hours involved in the training and the outride, 
time necessary to supplement sqch training, should* a^l be 
designated, the knowledge and/or skill , achieved as a result of 

the 1;raining and any formal recognition Resulting from such 

' < ■• . • * 

training should be provided.' A statement of how. such training 

..." ^ ^ 

relates to the educational or career goals of the applicant 

♦ 

will be helpful in determining possible credit. 

Example : ' ' * 1 • 

Behavioral Management Seminar , j sponsored by the American Metals . 
Corporation, June 15 - July 30, 19 72. 'Program consisted of 
30 hours classr6om time (one hour per day for four weeks) . 
This^training program enabled me to develop better ^technique^^ 
for the hanctiing of grievances. It was aimed at providing 
, knowledge for the effective use of gi^ievance procedures. The 
successful completion of this uuurse resulted in my being awarded 
a "Certificate of Excellence in Labor Relations" on August 15, 
1972. 



Please note the attached letter of yerification by P. R. AnseW., 
P^rograra Director, American Metals Corporation, and the copy 
of the certificate received, * 



3 credits requested in the are 



of persoianel management as a 



result of my successful completion of this training course dealing 



subsequent increased capacity to 



v^ith personnel problems and my 
deal with grievance procedures. 



The completion of this course and the increased effectiveness I 
have since demonstrated in handling labor problems constitut^es 
a s'ignificant *and positive co'ntri^ution toward my educational ' 
ouid career goals in the field of Labor. Management. 



v1 



VI. ^ . 

EMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCirE 
Employment experience should contain a complete list of jobs 
stcurting with the most recent. Included in this listing should 
be the dates of employment, the name and address of the - 
firm or individual for whom the applicant worked f the 
particular jobs and responsibilities involved. Any knowledge 

skills' acquired on the' job should be listed as well as 
any job related experiences which one feels migbt add to the 
applicants information base. A verification of employment- 
letter should accompany each employment description. 

Example: 

1. June 1971 to the present: The H.R. Smith Company, 
24 Public Square, Cleveland, Ohioi. I Vas employed 
as Assistant Buyer in the Furniture Department. I 
had responsibility for the selection and purchasing 
decisions in upholstered furniture. I developed 
broad knowledge of fabxics aiid frame styles in this • 
area. I achieved familiarity with purchasing 
procedures and de^veloped an effective liaison with 
manufacturing representatives of most ma j or furniture 
manufacturers . 

Please note the attached letter of employment 
verification from John C. Lawrence, Senior Furniture 
Buyer, H.R* Smith Company, Cleveland, Ohio. J 



3 credits requested in the*\rea of purchas\i^g as a result of 
the development of practical kildwledge of the operation of a 
purchasing' system in a retail institution and the increased 
capacity to accept responsibili^ in both the * technical aspects 
of th<^ job and the interpersonal relationships necessary to 
carry it out. ^ , 



jC 



The practical experience gained in learning to successfully perform 



the ^responsibilities of this job situation has added significantly 
to my ability to achieve my academic and career goals pertaining 

i 

to Retail Sales^ Management. 



VII. ' 

MILITARY EXPERIENCE 

Various military training programs are relatively fixed in 
content, and the specific course of training needs to be 
identified by its appropriate title to make judgment about its 
equivalent academic credit. You should include the length 
of trainijig, preferably in hours, and also the'^ military base 
this training program was condupted at, including the branch 
of the service. In addition, a listing of the applicants 
jobs ^eld in. the military cind^ the M.O.S. (code and title) num- 
oer should be included. It would be helpful 'if you could 
.provide a s!^^ description of the training experience. ' You 
should present copies of any certificates of completion to 
validate your training experiences.. 

'Example : . ^ 

Title: Reproduction Equipment Repair - U.S. Air Force 
*~ Location: Engineer S^chool, Fort Belvoir , VA., 
Length: 13 ~ 14 weeks,* Fall 1968 
Instruction: Use of hand tools and precision 
measuring instruments ; basic 
electricity; operation, repair and 
maintenamce ,of copy cameras, contact 
printers, prin^t dryers,... 
Please note the copies of certificates of completion of training 
programs and attached letter provided by Capt. H.I. McKay, Training 
Director, Fort Belvoir, VA. ^ 



6 credits requested a,s follows: 

3. credits in the area of "Basic Measurement Techniques" as 
a result of my training in the use of hand tools and precision 
measurement instruments. 
♦ 

3 credits requested in the area of "Maintenance and Repair 
o^Equipraent" as a result of my training in .maintaining and 
repairing cameras, printers, and print dryers. n ^ 

* 

The experi^ice I gained in this military training relating to ^the 
use of basic measurement, techniques and the repair and maintenance 
of camera and printing equipment is supportive of my education 
and career objectives in the field of electronics. 



VIII. 

LICENSING OR CERTIFICATION 
In the course of one's educatic^n and/or employment/ licenses 
certificates from various state and local agencies and 
organizations may have been obtained. In order to insure 
proper evaluation the following information should be" « 
presented: the license or certificate title and number, the 
awarding body and the:(date obtained, The\educational require 
ments, wc^rk experience and the type of exeiAination necessary 
tQ meet the finaf requirements should be inpicated, 



Example : 

Real Es'^ate Brokers License EES. IL, 60331 • Awarded by the 
State of nfllinois/ December 10,, 1971, In -preparation fcr^ 
this licensing 'l completed two real estate coiirpes at 
Cei^tral College, Res. 121/ "Introduct;ion to Real Est'ate" 
and Res. 201 '^Biroker's Licertse Preparation Course". In 
addition T worked two years as a Real Estate Salesman ^ 
for the William L. Smith feealty Company. I took the 
IlliiCois State Real Estate BroHer's ExaCminationt on 
\ November 10/ 1971 and was notified" that I passed tihe Exam 
on November 25/1971. 

Please note^ the attached copy of my Illinois Real Estate 
B'^ker's License arid the letter from William L. Sitiith 
verifying my employment at his firm. 



6 credits requested as follows*: 

3 credits in the field oJf "Salesmanship" as a result of my ' 

practical experience in the selling of real estate, 

. * 

3 credits in the field of "Sales Management" as a result of 
ray experience managing six real estate salesman in my role 
as a real estate broker.' 

* ^ ', " 

The successful completion of the requirements fot an Ill;Lnois'' J 
Real^ Estate Broker's license and the subseqtuent successful sales 
and management experience in this field relates directly to my 
educational goals leading to a sales mariagement career. 



IX, 

PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Active participation in professional, fraternal , religious, , 
political and other type|^-ofl organisations may provide valuable 
skills and knowledge ^useful in the career or educational 
objectives of the individual. In order to insure appropriate 
evaluation of such skill or knowledge, the fol^lowing information 
should be furnished: The name of the org^ization, the type 
of membership awarded, and the educational /or occupational 
requirements necessary for membership consijieration. In 
'^iddition, a description ofi the organization's rdle, its 
objectives, and activities should ^De included. The role of the 
individual in the organiz^ation including the length o£ membership 
I offices held, 'honors or awards received, and other leadership 
'activities should 'lie presented. A statement of how this 
participation might be linked *to the educational or career goals 
of the applicant will be helpf^il in detelmining possible credit.^ 

Example : \ 

\^ \ . • • 

Junior Chamber of Commerce member 1968-1972', Palatine, 
. Illinois • I was accepted as a regular member of this 

organization jjy a unanimous vote of the acceptance 

committee in yi^w^of my good cjjmmunity standing and as 
. a meml:i,er of tha business community in my msmagement 

capacity with the J.L. Smith Mfg. Gompajiy. . The Junior 

Chamber of Conimerce is. dedicated to the bett'ermeot pf the 

* 

community goals of the City of Pal^itine and to the 
develQpmeht of £t!^ure community^ leaders . ..In my four years 
[ of* memb-ershi^ I held the po^t of Chairman of t;he Community 



Recreational Developlnent Committee cuid was awarded a , 
certificate or. meritorious service for my role in > ^ 

developing a city recreational, park area. ' * 

^ « * • 

Please* note attachted 'letter of verification by R. W, Snider, 

President of the Palatine Chcimber of Commerce, 

3 credits requested in the field of "Public Administration" as^ a 
result of the successful completion of community programs carried 
out in my role -with the Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

I feel that this experience in community development. projects and 
the interpersonal relationships resulting from* these proj^ts 
. has added significantly to ray capacities, toward achieving my 
educational and career goals in the field of persQnne^l management. 



'HOBBIES 

This category is wide open area. It might include such things 

as sports; outdooi^ recreation; phot6graphy; designing and 

* «■ 

making ^iothes; furniture and model planes f aviation; art; 
the collection and study of insects, antiques, and other 
objects; gardening, reading, interior decorating, etc. In 
regards to some of these field, you might wcint to check the 
Harper c:a|talQgue or' visit the appropriate, department on campus 
to see what kinds of knowledge is considered essential before 
you make your inventory of your assets in a particular area. 



Example: 

TQnnis Two six week group lessons at the park district 
for a total of 12 hours of class instruction. In addition, 

I J playeid tennis frequently* during the^ummers of 1*972 

and 19J3. I am now classified as cin' intermediate. In 
addition' to mastering the ^'ules of ' the games and scoring, 
I can hit a serve, a forehand, backhand, lob and volley. 



icic 



See attahced letter by^Mr. James Knorr of the Fox Lake Park 
District validating my lessons and playihg ability. ^ 

2 credits requested in the area of "Physical Education". This 

is similar to Physical Education 158 at Flarper. I am requesting 

2 credits rather than the 1 predit granted in 158 sifice I have 

played extensively and carry an intermediate rating. j 

The tennis has/Jhelped to broaden my s^kills in .an area in which I 

had previously not explored. It has improved my physical dexterity and 

help'ed improve my self-image. This will assist me in terms 



of self-confidence and physical .fitness therefore adding a 
positive though indirect influence toward ray gdal of becoming 
an Interior Decorator. « 



XI. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 
This category can include anything that you think cloes not 
fall under ohe of the above listings. Perhaps you have 
exterlsive knowledge of ^oods ^ vitamins, and know how to plan a 
balar ced diet. Consequently' you might want to investigate 
acquiring credit in the field of nutrition. 

f ^ 

Othei examples might be setting up and organizing a day care 



cent€ 



exter 



r or alternative school; planning and gathering support 



for cr against a village referendum; traveling and studying 



sively above the' people, land, an^ customs in a particular 



regie n; reading and writing a foreign language which you may 

i 

have learned at. home. AJLl of the above are valid as long as 
you can identify your skills, and have them verified and 
evaluated by a qualified person in the field. 

Example: 

Setting up a da^ care center. I worked one year in- a 
• committee of parents tQ cct up a small day care 
facility for working mothers. This involved finding 
out the legal requirements, seeking out a suitable space, 
hiring appropriate personnel, furnishing the center, and 
raising money until the center could be self -supported . 
• I learned a greatl deal about: organizing parents , meeting 
formal county day care specifications, preparing for young 



children's needs, and hiring practices 



(See attached letter of validation by Jane Holt , Director of 

» 

the Dempster Day Care Center.) 
3 credits requested/ as follows: 

i credit each in "Sociology", "Child Care", and "Political 
Science". This combination is appropriate as a result of the 
knowledge obtained concerning group behavior, pre-school 
education, cind County code enforcement. Extensive reading and 
preparation was involved with respect to each, of these areas 
as well as practical experience. 

The first hand knowledge and experience of the many aspects of 
operating this^ project has been instrumeAtal in clarifying my 
educational and career goals of becoming a teacher's aide in 
the field of pre-school education. 
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